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The Community War Fund 


ROFESSOR WHITEHEAD has said that re- 

ligion is what a man does with his solitariness. 
It would be equally true to say that religion is w!.at 
men do with their togetherness. Togetherness is am- 
bivalent ; it can be a power for evil or a power for 
good. No man of our times has shown more ability 
to integrate a crowd and to use crowd psychology to 
effect his aggressive purposes than has Adolf Hit- 
ler. The full-throated Sieg Heil which acclaimed his 
incendiary speeches at the beginning of the war por- 
tended doom for Czechoslovakia, for Poland and for 
France. A crowd of Nazis gathered to listen to their 
Fuehrer is a togetherness of enormous potential; so 
is a group of citizens in a free country meeting to 
provide for the needs of the community. Everything 
depends upon the level at which the crowd is inte- 
grated. It may become a wolf-pack, or it may be- 
come a company of builders bent upon work of re- 
construction. Integration at the higher level has been 
described in the memorable couplet of a forgotten 
poem : 


“Death worketh; let me work too. 
Death undoeth; let me do.” 


All the warring nations are engaged at the present 
time in raising funds by popular subscription for the 
support of humanitarian enterprises in their respec- 
tive communities, and in every country appeals to 
patriotism are being made effectively and with entire 
propriety. But as Edith Cavell said in words which 
were the parting message of a martyr, “patriotism 
is not enough.” In countries which are still loyal to 
the Christian tradition, religion is still the level at 
which citizens may most properly be integrated for 
sacrificial giving of the sort to which we are now 
summoned because, being supernational and super- 
racial, religion envisages the task of reconstruction in 
global terms. It lifts patriotism to a higher and 
more disinterested level. It undergirds the “good 
neighbor” policy with spiritual sanctions. The man 
in the street needs to be prepared for the demands 


which, when the war is won, will be made upon him 
for the world-wide task of post-war reconstruction. 
There can be no better preparation than by: beginning 
to make these demands, and to justify them, before 
the war is over, in terms which link the support of 
his hospital on Main Street with support of a hos- 
pital in the Solomon Islands, and the feeding of 
children at the local health center with the feeding of 
children in Chungking. 

To a greater extent than is generally realized mod- 
ern science, which for the most part has developed 
within the Christian tradition though by no means 
always in conscious relation to it, has prepared the 
way for this expansion of men’s interests and sym- 
pathies beyond the home frontiers. Science itself, 
profoundly though unconsciously influenced by re- 
ligion, has now its own great tradition of unselfish 
humanitarian service. It has its own roll of apostles, 
prophets and martyrs in what Pasteur termed “the 
peaceful strife of science.” The name of Louis Pas- 
teur himself belongs high on that roll of honor. In 
a three volume history of the nineteenth century it 
was relegated to a footnote, while the entire first vol- 
ume was devoted to the Napoleonic campaigns, but 
today we would rewrite that history with a better 
sense of proportion. Dr. Henry Fairfield Osborn 
wrote a book entitled A New Order of Sainthood, in 
which amends were made. He also suggested that a 
statue of Pasteur be placed in the Cathedral of St. 
John the Divine in New York to symbolize the in- 
terest of organized religion in “the peaceful strife of 
science.” A statue of Edward Jenner, the discoverer 
of vaccination, has already been erected in Gloucester 
Cathedral in England. 

How many there are in the ranks of medical sci- 
ence who qualify for admission to the new order of 
sainthood! There was England’s Sir Joseph Lister 
and his work on the cause and prevention of septic 
infection of wounds. There was Miss Mary Davies, 
the Welsh bacteriologist, who deliberately inocu- 
lated herself with gas-gangrene germs to test a rem- 








edy for the terrible malady which killed thousands of 
soldiers in the early days of the first World War. 
There was the name, still unfamiliar to many, of Dr. 
Carlos Finlay of Cuba, who led the fight against 
Yellow Fever. There was our own Dr. Walter Reed 
of the University of Virginia, who followed in Dr. 
Finlay’s steps and gave to man control over that 
dreadful scourge. When our Community War Fund 
makes it appeal for gifts which transcend national 
boundaries, it can do so with the proud consciousness 
that it is loyal to the scientific as well as to the reli- 
gious tradition of our country. Science is already in- 
ternational. Almost every country in the world, and 
certainly every country in the Western hemisphere, 
has already provided pioneers in its explorations and 
heroes in its strife. 

To lift human motivation to this high level, to in- 
tegrate it here, to make of our war-time togetherness 
a fulcrum with which eventually to uplift and aid the 
world, is the main task of the Community War Fund. 
And it can be done. Of all baneful illusions, that 
expressed in the banal axiom, “You can’t change 
human nature,” is the most mischievous. It can be 
refuted today by grim reminders of the changes that 
have taken place in enemy countries. Modern Italy, 
that gave us Mazzini and Cavour and Garibaldi and 
the heroes of Risorgimento, is now giving us the fas- 





cists, because of ideological perversion. The land 
that gave us Goethe is now giving us Goebbels for the 
same reason. Japan, that gave us the great bacteri- 
ologist and human benefactor, Dr. Noguchi, is now 
giving us the feral Japanese miltarists. Human na- 
ture can be made worse by education ; it can as read- 
ily be bettered. Without becoming Utopian and court- 
ing disillusion, it is still possible to say that human 
nature can be changed and redirected and made bet- 
ter by giving controlling power to such ideals as those 
for which the Community War Fund stands. The 
time has come when, if there is to be a better future 
for humanity at large, every nation which cherishes 
the Christian tradition of unselfish service should de- 
velop its incalculable latent resources of sympathy 
and mobilize them for such service upon a world- 
wide scale. For we can imagine disease checked and 
its ravages limited; we can imagine ignorance in- 
structed; poverty banished; the waste places of the 
earth irrigated, reforested, drained, made fit for hu- 
man habitation, by a quite small fraction of the 
physical and moral energy which at the present time 
is by sad necessity devoted to producing and using 
instruments of destruction. When the war is over, 
there will be an opportunity unique in the annals of 
time for the rebuilding of civilization, and the time 
to prepare for it is now. 


H.C. R. 


Thoughts in Wartime England 


LYNN HAROLD HOUGH 


N Sunday, June 28th, 1942, I reached Britain by plane. 

All of July, all of August and half of September were 
spent in the British Isles, all but four days’ time in England. 
On September toth I left England by plane. The visit was 
made as a result of an invitation from the British Minis- 
try of Information. There were Sundays of preaching in 
Brighton and Harrow and eight Sundays (sixteen services) 
at the Church of the Holy Sepulchre where the City Temple 
congregation is worshipping since the bombing of the City 
Temple building. There were addresses in and about Man- 
chester, Liverpool, Bristol, Cardiff, Carlisle, Nottingham and 
Southampton as well as London. There were visits to British 
Army camps with addresses to groups of men in the ranks 
and to groups of officers. There were meetings with groups 
of the clergy, Anglican and Free. And there were very many 
talks with men of significance in British life in their clubs 
and in their homes. 

Twenty-eight years ago I made my first trip to Britain 
spending four months in the British Isles. Twenty-four years 
ago I preached first in the City Temple, whose pulpit I have 
occupied, usually for a month, during many summers since. 
For ten years I have been a member of the National Liberal 
Club, where I met so many friends this summer. Preaching 
in Scotland (Wellington and Elgin Place Churches, in Glas- 
gow and the Parish Church of St. George’s in Edinburgh) 


has led to many friendships north of the Tweed, and happy 
visits, for preaching in Carrs Lane Church in Birmingham 
and other churches about England have added to one’s sense 
of intimacy with English life. All this furnishes the back- 
ground of individual relations in England on the part of the 
person whose thoughts are to be recorded in this article. 


I 


The wartime scene arrests one’s instant and eager 
attention. The signs of destruction all about Lon- 
don tell their own tragic story. But the fashion in 
which these Londoners have dealt with the devasta- 
tion is almost more remarkable than the devastation 
itself. The matter of rebuilding will of course largely 
be a question of post-war activity. But with the ut- 
most efficiency the immediate problems have been met. 
The spirit of London is seen today in its clear, clean 
streets and it is evident that a raid was scarcely over 
before the work of taking away debris, and doing 
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such work of restoration as was possible, was under- 
taken. Someone has estimated that it would require 
ten years of intense bombing to destroy London. One 
suspects that a very much longer period would be re- 
quired for the crushing of the English spirit, if in- 
deed it could be crushed at all. You go to your club 
and find a complicated structure of scaffolding where 
the great circular stairway, the particular pride of the 
club, once stood. But you learn that lunch was served 
at the club the very morning of the bombing. You 
stand sadly by the ruins of the City Temple. But on 
Sunday you look out upon a congregation gathered 
from all about London and its environs in spite of 
the reduction of conveyances of every kind and the 
scattering of the membership of the church to various 
parts of England. An alert comes at three o’clock in 
the morning at a big London hotel. There is no 
panic among the people who gather ready to go to the 
shelters. But as the men and women move about 
quietly you see something in their eyes which tells 
you that they have looked into stark terror. Men 
come to London in the morning with flowers in their 
buttonholes and bright dry jests upon their lips. 
With pleasant pride they show you the shelters they 
have built for the hour of need. One friend busy 
helping homeless people confesses that he has not 
slept in his own bed for over two years. Men hurry 
away from dinner with you to take up duty as fire 
watchers. The little electric lamps gleam for an in- 
stant in the black-out hours. And the tiny dots of 
light are more significant than the darkness. Your 
friends tell you tales of the bad times of bombing. 
Some of the stories are very tragic. But they are 
never dramatized. They are told as a part of the ex- 
periences men must meet in days like these. They do 
not like such experiences. But they meet them with 
unconquered eyes when they come. Your friends talk 
to you by the hour. You get to know their opinions 
about all the problems which confront the tense and 
torn humanity which inhabits this planet in these 
treacherous days. There is never a loss of perspec- 
tive, never a touch of hysteria. There is always the 
cool eye, the clear mind and the steadfast purpose. 


II 


It cannot be denied that the dislocation produced 
by the war has had its influence upon attendance at 
the churches. The “Evacués” were scattered all about 
England. Many have returned. Many are still dis- 
persed. But the churches have entered so deeply 
into the wartime suffering of the people and have 
ministered to them with such constant faithfulness 
and understanding that probably it would be fair to 
say that never have the masses of the people felt a 
more kindly appreciation of the churches than today. 
In so many cases that I think one can say they are 


typical, the Christian minister has become a “Mr. 
Greatheart,” not only known but loved by the whole 
community. Preachers like Leslie Weatherhead have 
a devoted following not only in London but all over 
England. There is a healing touch on the minds as 
well as on the bodies of men. And those who possess 
the gift have come to a great hour of opportunity 
and of power. The man who speaks of the great 
Christian doctrines from an English pulpit with sin- 
cerity and earnestness and intellectual grasp is sur- 
prised at the response which he elicits. But beyond 
those visible and audible matters, which may be com- 
puted, is the movement of the mind of the people 
toward the things of the spirit. Countless men and 
women have come to feel that they must lean upon 
a strength firmer than their own, that they must de- 
pend not merely upon a power, but upon a Great 
Person, who in these terrible days is making for 
righteousness. And practically everyone responds to 
the discovery of the young surgeon in Emlyn Wil- 
liams’ play The Morning Star, that his instinct in 
mending broken things is a reflection of something 
very deep and very real in the life of the universe. 
The chaplains are achieving an intimate and com- 
radely relation to the men with whom they serve, 
which has a very profound influence. They are mak- 
ing prayer real. Religion comes to life in their ac- 
tivities. And while there is a fine simplicity and hu- 
mility about them, they have not forgotten that they 
represent Jesus Christ. Nor do the men with whom 
their lot is cast forget. As far as I could see there 
is a most widespread sense that religion is a part of 
life and not something apart from life. I never found 
it easier to talk of religion as a living force than 
when speaking to soldiers and civilians this summer. 
Tragedy always opens the door of the temple of faith. 
And surely England has known tragedy. 


Iil 


Everywhere as you go about people want you to 
talk to them about America and the Americans. One 
of the editions of Hobbs’ Leviathan contained a pic- 
ture of a giant man made up of numerous little men. 
Perhaps this picture might represent any modern 
man. Particularly well it represents the typical mod- 
ern American. How many men have had a share in 
making any one of us—that is, how many kinds of 
men! All the blood of Europe throbs in our blood. 
All the speech of Europe is articulate in one way or 
another in our speech. There are a hundred and 
thirty million of us. And if you leave out the Ne- 
groes, who came without their own consent, and the 
American Indians, who were here when we came, we 
all arrived—a least our ancestors did—because we 
wanted to get away from something in the Old 
World and to find a land of promise in the new. It 











is something which throbs in our blood stream— 
this conviction that all the rest of the world consists 
of places good to get away from and the American 
Republic is a place good to get to. This is the root 
of our spirit of isolation. We must transcend it for 
the good of our own souls and for the good of the 
world. But how indigenous it is. Then there is our 
language. We use English words with nuances and 
idioms which come from every European speech. 
With all this process of cross fertilization what a 
speech it will be one day! Already it has passed 
beyond the bounds of H. W. Fowler’s Dictionary of 
Modern English Usage. 

Our churches all have roots in ancient churches of 
Europe and Asia. Many of them have the deepest 
kinship with churches of old England. And we are 
curiously versatile in religion. Have we not in- 
vented Mormonism and Christian Science! This 
spirit of adventure has gotten into all our churches. 
Most of them tend to move into uncharted ways. 
Some have tended to use historic phrases to express 
a gracious rhetoric, rather than a permanent loyalty. 
Perhaps only when we have put a deeper loyalty at 
the heart of our spirit of adventure will our churches 
really do their work in the world. 

We have a political tradition indubitably British. 
We understand the Magna Charta, the Bill of Rights 
and the Reform Bills as a corpus of democratic life 
better than do any other people in the world. We too 
have fought for a liberty sealed by order and an 
order based upon liberty. It is less our blood—though 
there is something in that—than our ideals which 
unite the varied races which constitute the American 
Republic to Britain. Our blood may be mixed but in 
the main we read and write books which have grown 
out of the British tradition, and the eyes with which 
we look upon the world are, rather more than we 
have ever understood, the gift to us of Britain. Our 
literary rosary consists in the main of British names, 
when we leave the writers of our own land, except 
when we include those classic names to which all 
modern civilized men (British, American, German, 
French, Scandinavian, Italian and Russian) look back 
with admiration and awe. Our young cosmopolitan 
writers are doing something to change this. And our 
Marxian thinkers have other gods. But these new 
processes are rather embryonic than actual in the 
Republic as a whole. 


IV 


Just now there are multitudes of Americans in 
England. One meets American officers and men in 
the ranks everywhere. You see them on the streets, 
in the hotels, and in the clubs. And they are receiv- 
ing a most hearty welcome. Indeed there is some- 
thing winning about the way in which your English 





friends say to you: “What can we do to make your 
American soldiers feel at home among us? We can- 
not entertain them in the fashion which would have 
been possible in pre-war days. But if they will take 
us as we are, and accept such food as in these times 
of rationing we can offer, we will be glad to have 
them in our homes.” And from the American you 
are apt to hear: “I am receiving so many invitations 
that I cannot accept them all.” To be sure there are 
problems. Our soldiers are paid at a higher rate 
than the British. And sometimes the glamor of the 
American soldier—a very attractive person—and of 
the money he has to spend, causes English girls to 
show more interest in him than in the British Tommy. 
Then there is the color problem. These American 
Negroes with their soft voices and gentle ways are 
very interesting to the British who are eager to serve 
them in their canteens and to welcome them in their 
homes. The white soldiers from south of the Mason 
and Dixon line—and not they alone—are a bit as- 
tonished. And sometimes more than that. One asks 
rather searching questions about the nature of de- 
mocracy as one confronts this problem. 

The best factor in the whole situation is found in 
friendships which are being established across na- 
tional lines. Every time an American soldier comes 
to think of a British soldier as his particular friend 
something very profound and promising has hap- 
pened. And every time a British lad finds a pal in 
an American there is an implicit individual treaty 
which is good for both nations. You hear British 
officers in the camps say how easy they find it to 
admire and to like American officers. And you know 
that when the men who are waiting somewhat tensely 
for the days of large scale fighting come to the times 
of action, the sense of comradeship will increase. 


V 


Then of course there is Russia. The magnificent 
resistance of the Russians to the invasion of their 
land has won our deepest respect and admiration. 
And as the months of bitter struggle have gone on, 
the sense that they are fighting our own battles has 
become more profound and insistent. The desire for 
a second front to support them grows. “But we 
cannot afford another Dunkirk,” say British officers. 
“We must put all our power into an effective sup- 
port just as soon as we can,” the men on the streets 
and in the homes and in the camps say to each other 
every day. 

In all this there is a rather clear sense that the 
admiration for Russia and the support of Russia do 
not involve a support of the particular social and 
economic theories associated with the recent history 
of that great people. And with all the apprehension 
of the corruption of the old Russian Church, any one 
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who has heard the deep and rich Russian religious 
music or who has an apprehension of the feeling for 
religion in the very center of the Russian spirit, 
comes also to the conviction that one ought to recog- 
nize something in the religious tradition of Russia 
which must not be allowed to die. 


Vi 


We could not forget India if we would. The typ- 
ical opinion one finds in England is that India was 
offered self-government and refused, that Ghandi was 
ready essentially to betray India to Japan, that the 
Indian people must be saved from civil war, and that 
the position the British Government has taken must 
be approved and supported. The sense that Ghandi 
is more a medicine man than a saint grows among 
many thoughtful people all the while. 

It ought to be evident that the Americans who 
would like to interfere, court the profoundest and 
most tragic misunderstanding. If we had hurried in 
after Dunkirk putting our whole might with Britain, 
certain things would be vastly different. There is no 
complaint in respect of the Battle of Britain but the 
fact is that alone, one great commonwealth of na- 
tions met the menace of that terrible time and won 
in that great contention. The winning of the Battle 
of Britain saved us from situations which would have 
been tragically inevitable had Britain been defeated. 
And the British can surely be understood if they feel 
that not even by entering the war have we won the 
right to attempt to dictate the policy of the British 
Empire in its internal affairs. If these relationships 
are involved in potentialities which have far-reaching 
implications, our State Department can be trusted 
through the normal diplomatic channels of friendly 
discussion to consider them with the great power 
whose immediate concern they are. The rushing into 
public discussion on the part of not too well informed 
and passionate idealists may bring comfort to Hitler. 
It will scarcely help the Allied cause. 


VII 


Britain is showing marvelous poise. Unwelcome 
news came in this summer from North Africa. The 
reports from Russia were startling and alarming. In 
England the people took the bad news with the good 
in their stride, never losing their faith in ultimate 
victory. 

But we must not forget that they have been at war 
for over three years. The strain has been terrific. 
The subconscious tension is beyond anything we can 
easily realize. The British have not broken. And 
they will not break. But we must not make the strain 
harder for them by ill-considered criticism and sug- 
gestions. As one lives in England week after week, 


meeting people of all sorts and conditions, he comes 
to share in a measure at least the quality of their 
own tense experience. Coming back to the United 
States is like leaving one world and entering another. 
To be sure, we are in the war. And we are giving our- 
selves gloriously to the great enterprise. But the hour 
when we will feel the war’s awful weight and per- 
sonally apprehend its destructive tragedy is yet to 
come. Going from city to city in England, inspect- 
ing the destruction which fell under one’s eyes, grad- 
ually the apprehension of the meaning of it all for 
those who passed through the fire, became dramati- 
cally clear. And with added experience of under- 
standing, one’s admiration for the quietly strong peo- 
ple who came through these experiences with their 
hold on the normal ways of life unaffected, grew to 
be a glowing warmth in one’s heart. 


Vill 


If when the victory is won, we insist on having 
Utopia, we will actually have hell. If we see clearly 
that some things—the Nazi oppression and the Japa- 
nese treacherous power—must be brought to an end, 
and regard this as the purpose of the war, so much 
can be accomplished. If after this we are content to 
go forward step by step, firmly securing each clearly 
envisaged gain before going on to the next, we can 
be saved from the vast disillusionment and the bitter 
sense of frustration which followed the last war. 
There is much danger that the people who tried to 
prevent our entering the war will wreck the peace. 
A good many of them are now assuming that other 
people will kindly win the war for them and are set- 
ting about making blueprints for the peace. They are 
often persons of spacious and persuasive speech and 
writing. When they tried to isolate America from 
the moral life of the world they were aiding the very 
forces they professed to hate. And now if we allow 
them to have their way, their uncritical and un- 
realistic idealism will betray us again. We can crush 
the evil thing which has been let loose in the world. 
Then slowly and with infinite care we can move for- 
ward doing one thing at a time. But we cannot have 
an instant Utopia. The world will be a difficult 
place while it is recovering from its terrible agony. 
We will need patience. We will need faith. But 
though the early morning may be unpleasantly cold 
and heavy with mist, it will be the beginning of the 
new day, if we are worthy of the trust which will 
be placed in our hands. 


IX 


In England one kept thinking of the two proud 
friendly nations which must march down the way of 
life together. They are but a part of the great world, 








to be sure. And the world is every man’s world. 
And the four freedoms are for every man. But the 
British Commonwealth of Nations and the United 
States of America together can clear the path for the 
nations and make the way of the peoples of all lands 
a way leading toward the sure if distant light. There 
are forces in the United States and there are forces 
in Britain which will need to be watched and checked 
if the good fruits of victory are to be made secure. 
The great problems are never simple. They are al- 
ways complicated. But they are not too difficult for 
gradual sound solution. 


Xx 


If the Christian Church is honest eyed and strong 
minded enough to make itself permanently the voice 
and the instrument of moral love, its contribution to 
the life of mankind may be of an importance beyond 
computation. But it must repudiate forever the fal- 
lacy of the isolated virtue. Love alone becomes soft 
and corrupting. Righteousness alone becomes hard 
and cruel. Love suffused with righteousness and 
righteousness warm with love can speak to the world 
words of judgment which are yet words of hope. 
Only the word of moral love is good enough and 
wise enough and strong enough to meet the need of 
mankind. 

The land of the Beowulf tales, the land of the 
vision of Piers Plowman, the land of the spiritual 
beauty of Spenser, and the moral grandeur of Milton, 
the land of the Cambridge Platonists and the Wes- 
leyan Revival, the land where spiritual liberty has 
lived with simple and solemn grandeur generation 
after generation is a good land even in a terrible war. 
And the thoughts which fill one’s mind there, still 
haunt the imagination among the familiar sights and 
sounds of the land to which he returns from all his 
journeys—the land to be most deeply loved and most 
sternly judged—just because it is one’s own. 





Dealing with Japanese Evacuees 


I came away from a recent visit to one of the Japa- 
nese Assembly Centers in California with the conviction 
that there is one thing that must be done which stands 
out above all the complications that surround this prob- 
lem. Action must be taken without delay to discriminate 
between those Japanese Americans who are known to be 
loyal and those who are suspected of disloyalty. The 
failure to do this is seriously damaging the morale of the 
loyal Japanese. They are in custody under conditions that 
strongly suggest that all are suspected by the govern- 
ment. They may know that the government suspects only 
a small minority, but the fact that they are in custody 
convinces them that the general public does suspect them 
all. If the general public in its ignorance does, the only 
way in which that attitude can be changed is for the gov- 
ernment to clear most of them after investigations have 
been made. It may be necessary to divide them into three 
categories: those who are known to be loyal, those who 
are either known to be disloyal or are under strong sus- 
picion, those who will have to be cleared more slowly 
because too little is known about them. It is intolerable 
that those whose loyalty can easily be established should 
be made to suffer this great blow to their morale as per- 
sons. We should at this stage separate this process of 
clearing the majority of the interned Japanese from the 
much debated question of the evacuation and from the 
question of their immediate release. Their release may 
have to come gradually as communities are prepared to 
receive them but the beginning of such preparation de- 
pends upon words and action by the government which 
remove from them this cloud of suspicion. There perhaps 
can be two opinions about the original evacuation, but 
how much longer can the American people keep almost 
75,000 American citizens penned up under conditions that 
are not externally cruel but that are humiliating ? Remove 
the stigma of suspicion now from as many as possible and 
with that most of the humiliation, and then gradually re- 
lease them under conditions that will restore their self- 
respect as Americans. 


Joun C. BENNETT. 


The World Church: News and Notes 


Sir Stafford Cripps on the Function of the Church in 
Politics 


Sir Stafford Cripps, Lord Privy Seal in the House of 
Commons, spoke recently on the function of the Church 
in politics. He said in part as follows: 

“Tt is not the function of the Church as an organized 
body to enter the list cf political parties. To do so would 
be to confuse the issues and to jeopardize the power of 
religion. It is for the Church to provide the moral force 
and driving power for social and economic development. 
The technical details of government and legislation are 
for politicians. 


__ ‘But all this does not imply that politicians are to be 
materialists. We require more than ever today coura- 
geous Christians in our political life. For since this 
moral power is essentially designed to influence political 
decisions, its creation and growth must impinge directly 
on political thought and action. Christian principles must 
be made so to permeate public opinion that no govern- 
ment can act against them; and those principles must be 
related to the social and economic problems of the mo- 
ment, must not be mere vague idealistic platitudes, unre- 
lated to the actual structure of our society or to the 
burning problems that vex the people.” 
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Churches of Great Britain on World Order 


Under the authority of the Commission of the 
Churches for International Friendship and Social Re- 
sponsibility, which consists of representatives of all the 
chief communions in Great Britain except the Roman 
Catholic, a statement has been published on The Chris- 
tian Church and the World Order. 

Concerning the peace settlement it reads in part as 
follows: 


“(a) We repudiate any attempt to solve this problem in 
a spirit of revenge. 


“(b) We repudiate a vague sentimentalism which ig- 
nores past crimes and future dangers. 


“(c) No solution can be regarded as satisfactory which 
does not on the one hand provide adequate safe- 
guards to all peoples against military or economic 
aggression by others, and on the other provide full 
opportunities to all, victors and vanquished alike, 
to develop their own national and cultural life 
within the framework of world order... .” 


I. C. P. I. S. Geneva 


Catholic Support for Jews 


The Archbishop of Toulouse, Mgr. Saliége, preached a 
sermon in an early mass on a September Sunday in 
which he expressed regret that the right of asylum no 
longer existed in France. He would like, he said, to 
offer all the churches of the diocese as asylums for the 
hunted Jews. The police prevented the Archbishop from 
preaching in the ten o’clock mass on the same Sunday 
morning. 

The Nazi press in Paris has been particularly vehement 
in its denunciation of the Catholic protest and the Jew- 
ish deportations. “It is permissible to ask why Vatican 
cliques,” writes one journal, “usually so circumspect, fly 
into the air every time we deal with one of Christ’s mur- 
derers.” 


Norwegian Church Negotiations Abandoned 


All efforts of Quisling and the Nazis to negotiate with 
the Christian leaders of Norway have broken down be- 
cause the Church leaders refuse to negotiate with the 
government except under the following conditions: 


“1, All negotiations must be conducted through the bish- 
ops of the church, including Bishop Berggrav. 


2. Bishop Berggrav must therefore be set free before 
the negotiations commence. The entire Christian pop- 
ulation of Norway is deeply shocked by the treat- 
ment to which Bishop Berggrav has been subjected 
and regards the hardship imposed on him as an at- 
tack on the church. 


“ 


3. All negotiations must be conducted on a free and 
open basis without advance conditions.” 


These conditions were of course unacceptable to the Nazis. 
The temporary church leadership has made a full re- 


port of its dealings with the government which concludes 
as follows: 


“Here we stand today. God has given us mercy to 
stand up under all this boldness and we have felt our- 
selves borne by the confidence and prayer of pastors and 
congregations. We do not know now whether there will 
be negotiations or a breach, but here, too, we stand boldly. 
Let us all carry on, according to our old purpose, in calm 
and composure, and let us all stand together in humble 
prayer for our church and our people in this critical time. 
We hold firmly to the Lord’s promise: ‘To them that love 
God, all things work together for good.’ ” 


Czech Christians Slain 


The German authorities have admitted the execution 
of three leaders of the Czech Orthdox Church, including 
Bishop Gorazd. The three clergymen were executed by a 
firing squad for the alleged sheltering of the assailants 
of Heydrich, the “protector” of Bohemia. The executions 
were preceded by a strong anti-Church press campaign. 

The Slovak Protestant, Pastor Dado, has been sent to 
a concentration camp for protesting against the deporta- 
tion of Jews in Slovakia. 

Two Roman Catholic priests and ten members of 
their families have been executed because they gave sup- 


port to the wives and children of the executed Czech 
patriots. 


Sir William Dobbie Attributes Resistance of Malta 
to Prayer 


Sir William Dobbie, former governor of Malta, who 
has long been known as a very devout Christian, recently 
declared in a broadcast: 

“During the two years of the siege I was very con- 
scious of the good hand of God upon us. I am sure that 
the continued safety of Malta was ultimately due to His 
divine protection. .. . 

“I am convinced that God does still answer prayer. I 
believe that recognition of this fact was the secret of 
the spirit, endurance and fortitude shown by so many 
persons in Malta.” 

General Dobbie conducted regular Bible classes all 
during his ten years of office. 


Conference on Jewish Influence in German Church Life 


The third General Assembly of the Institute for Re- 
search into the Jewish Influence on German Church 
Life took place in Nuremberg from June 9 to 11, 1942, 
under the presidency of Professor Grundmann, leader of 
the Institute. According to an article by Professor 
Grundmann in Kirchliche Blatter, the Assembly heard 
papers which made real contributions to the subject of its 
investigations, and whose significance is stated thus 
[in summary quotation]: Papers on the form and devel- 
opment of pre-Christian Germanic religious history led 
up to a demand for a doctrine of German faith built up 
on the fundamental concepts of fate, prosperity (Heil), 
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and honor. Another paper dealt with Philo and Josephus 
in a way which rejected the Pauline system of thought, 
showing that a doctrine of German faith cannot be based 
on Paul because then its essential Germanic bases would 
not be able to have their full influence. Yet another paper 
brought out Luther’s originally German world of faith 
and piety. 

A Swedish guest, Professor Odenberg, read a paper on 
the mother tongue of Jesus, which sought to show that 
His language was anti-Jewish, creative, and calculated 
to have the widest possible influence. 

A paper on the conflict between Mendelssohn and 
Hamann investigated the question of the influence of 
Judaism (in Mendelssohn) on the modern view of the 
world, and the reaction to it of a Nordic-Christian spirit 
(in Hamann). This lecture “sets the tone for the further 
work of the Institute, as it showed that the religious crisis 
in German life to-day is due to the fact that the forces 
of resistance against the Jewish dissolution of Western 
religion have not yet gained the upper hand.” 


I. C. P. I. S. Geneva 


Council of Christians and Jews Formed 


The formation of a Council of Christians and Jews to 
combat and check religious and racial intolerance and to 
promote understanding between the two religious com- 
munities, was announced by religious leaders in London 
today. The aims set forth by the Council are as follows: 

(a) To combat and check religious and racial intol- 

erance. 
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(b) To promote mutual good will between Christians 
and Jews of all sections of the community, espe- 
cially in connection with problems arising from 
conditions created by war. 


(c) To promote fellowship between Christian and 
Jewish youth organizations in educational and cul- 
tural activities. 

(d) To foster the cooperation of the Christians and 
Jews in the study of services directed to post-war 
reconstruction. 


Germans Order Attacks on Norwegian Clergy to be 
Stopped 


For reasons of their own the Germans have apparently 
ordered Quisling authorities to desist from further 
attacks on the Norwegian Church and clergy, but nu- 
merous recent incidents of conflicting nature tend to be- 
cloud the situation. 

Yet incidents such as the following are reported with 
considerable frequency: police are seizing the clerical 
robes worn by dismissed pastors . . . efforts have been 
made to obstruct funerals being conducted by dismissed 
pastors .. . the Rev. Sveiner Engedal of Hedemark was 
arrested August 15 by the Gestapo . . . the home of the 
pastor at Trysil was ransacked by the Gestapo ...a 
number of pastors have been questioned by authorities 
as to where they now obtain means to exist (the answer 
has been almost always the same: anonymous donors) 
. . . Dean Johannes Hygen was dismissed by the De- 
partment of Church and Education and ordered to take 
up his residence outside Oslo or Aker... . 

Vidkun Quisling, enraged over the firm stand of the 
Church, recently paid a visit to the local pastor in his 
native village of Fyresdal. Arriving with a full escort 
of cars and police officers, Quisling remained at Pastor 
Irgens’ home for several hours, questioning him and up- 
braiding the clergy. In one of his rages Quisling told the 
pastor that the only reason he had not been shot was 
“consideration for the village where the Quisling family 
had lived for over 400 years.” The pastor and his wife 
were left with only the clothes they were wearing. 
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